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Abstract 



This study examined selected aspects of the exercise of influence 
in educational organiEations . Power motivation, characteristics of the 
exorcise of influence and influence effectiveness were studied, A 
sajuple of elementary school principals indicated their perceptions and 
behavioral intentions relevant to the exercise of upward influence in 
several coiniTion decision situations. The results of the study suggest 
that principals who were rated high in influence activity can be character- 
ii:ed by both high instrumental md intrinsic power motivation, as well as 
high self-percoptions of power. Several situational factors surrounding 
the exercise uf influence were found to be related to choices among 
alternutivo influence targets and the likelihood of using various methods 
oi influence. The likeliliood of using ^'manipulation" /js a method of 
iiit'luencu war ruund lu most consistently differentiate between principals 
rated hi;:h and low in 1 nf luuuce of focti vuness , with hi^^h effectiveness 
iMMncii)als indicating tiicy were imro likely to use this mothod. 
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nie Exarcise of Influence in Educational Organizations 

Power, influence and political behavior are ubiquitous phenomena 

2 

in formal organisations." It is commonly recognized^ however, that the 
study of power and influence is a relatively neglected area of organisa- 
tional research. Since Cartwright (1959) first chided social psychologists 
for being **soft'' on power^ numerous writers at fairly regular intervals 
have commented on the seeming ''dearth-- of research on power and rolated 
phenomena in organizations [e.g., Kahn, 1964 j Pollard § Mitchell, 1972] 
Schoplor, 1965; Thompson, 1959; Porter, 1974). Tedeschi (1972: vii) began 
a recent volume of research on pQwer by noting: -*the current status of 
theory and research in the area of social power and influence is clearly 
inadequate from almost anybody -s point of view*'* 

The importance of* studying power and influence is derived from the 
growing recognition tliat rclntions among organizational participants are 
governed by nn informal power structure as well as tlie formal authority 
structure prescribed by the organization (March^ 1962] Thompson^ 1959). 
In studying intra-organizational behavior it is useful to recognize tliat 
competing sets of interests (e^g,^ arising from goal differentiation] 
exist both within and between subunits in the organization* Such competing 
sots of interests arc thought to contribute to. the level of informal 
political behavior (Zalenznik, 1970). 

f)r{;aii i i^at i orui ! Uc'chut^ns can he viowud as tlie autaymes of hargainuig 
prucosses in which v;iriuus individuals, subunits or coalitjgns attempt to 
ndvancu llieir own scl r-inturcsts * The simply observation that all Individ' 
tuii'> in thu n i''»un i ^nl i on are unlikely to be efiually fioworful oi^ ccjuaily skiJj- 
I'mI in i^xcrcihini^ thu jjciwur tliey have availablu thercfure has importunt 
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implications lor understanding organizational behavior and decision 
processes within the organization. Furthermore, such a view highlights 
power and influence as critical variables of study in organizations 
(Pollard 5 Mitchell, 19723, 

When power and influence have been studied in organizational 
settings, a great deal of research attention has been focused on the 
bases and distribution o£ power. Following French and Raven (1959) ^ a % 
considerable amount of research has examined the implications o£ various 
bases of power for subordinate satisfaction and perfoiTnance, and leadership 
effectivenees (Q.g,, Bachman, Slesinger S Smith, 1966; Hill 8 French, 1967; 
Ivancevich, 1970) . 

Resoarch examinliig the distribution and bases of power appears to 
overlook several issues that are important to a comprehensive understanding 
of the role of power in organizational processes. For example, while 
research demonstrating that individuals or subunits high in power gcnerallx 
receive a relatively high proportion of organisational resources is useful 
(e.g., Pfeffer S Salancik* 1974), it provides little information concerning 
the procQss by which a given base or amount of power is translated into 
urgajiinational outcomes. Pollard and Mitchell (1972) make an important 
distinction between the power an Individual is capable of using in a given 
situation ("possible" power) and the amount of power actually exercised 
("orfcctive" power), The process of exercising power involves the transla- 
tion of "possibl*^" puwcr i; "effective" power to accomplish particular 
goals* The effectiveness wi which this process is accomplished is likely 
to be an important determinant of successful influence. Unfortunately, 
research incorporating testable propositions concerning characteristics of 
the exercise of power in organizations is rare and thus our understanding 
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□f this process remains limited. RGsearch examining specific character- 
istics of the exorcise of power and relating such characteristics to 
influcnco effectivenoss should therefore contribute to our understanding 
of political phenomena in organizations. 

This study reports a portion of the results from a larger research 
investigation (Mowday^ 1975) designed to examine selected aspects of 
the exercise of influence in an organisational setting* The study speci- 
fically examined the exercise of upward influence by managers in organi- 
zations. It was felt that such a focus would more closely tie together 
the study of power and leadership in terms of a somewhat neglected aspect 
of the manager's role (i.e*, the exercise of upward influence)* Three 
aspects of the exorcise of influence were studied: (1) power motivation; 
(2) characteristics of the influence attempt] (3) effectiveness in 
cxurcislng influence, 

f^u wer Mot lvalLon 

Cartwright (1965) and Kipnis (1974) have discussgd decisions concerning 
whgther or not to exercise influence in a given situation in terms of power 
motivatiuiK The research question of central importance involves the 
identification of characteristics that differentiate individuals who are 
active in attempting to exercise influence (high power motivation) from 
tliuso who arc not. At least three considerations appear important with 
rcspoct to ])owar mot j vat ion : (1) intrinsic motivation; (2) instrumental 
niutivatLon; (3) se If --po reap t ions uF power. 

Intrinsic motivatiun to exert influence is thought to be related to 
the satisfaction derived from the process of exercising influunce itself. 
I'iir |)urpnsos of this study, intrinsic inotivution was conceptualized in 
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terms of need theory CMurray, 1938). Two needs appear particularly 
relevant to the study of power motivation in organizational settings' 
need for power ariJ need for achievement. 

The need for power is Gharacterized by attempts to control the 
environment guid influence and direct other people CJackson, 1967; 
McClelland 5 Watson, 1973; Winter, 1973), Previous research has found 
that individuals with a high need for power are more likely to prefer 
jobs where leadership is possible md actively attempt to influence others 
in small groups (Birch 5 Veroff, 1966; Winter, 1973). Individuals with a 
high need for power can be expected to take an activist role with respect 
to their work environment and thus would be expected to more frequently 
initiate influence attempts directed toward influencing the outcome of 
important decisions. 

Individuals with a high need for achievement are generally described 
in terms of task orientation, aspirations to achieve difficult goals and 
a positive response to competition (Jackson , 1967: Steers, 1975). Tedeschi, 
Schlenker 5 Lindskold (1972) view the need for achievement as related to the 
more general concept of self-confidence in power transactions. These 
authors suggest that high need achievers are generally more confident that 
influence attempts they initiate will be successful. As a consequence, it 
was predicted that individuals with a high need for achievement will more 
froquontly inltiato influence attempts (i.e., oxhibit a high power motivation) 
in the work situation. Such a relationship may be particularly likely whore 
the exercise of influence is believed by the individual to be instrumontal 
to task accomplishment. IVhere the exercise of influence facilitates the 
accomplishment of a given work task (which may frequently be the case for 
munagersj, the high need achiovor may gain intrinsic satisfaction Prom the 
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influence attempt itself as well as from subsequent task accomplishment. 

Instrumental motivation to exert influence can be viewed as the 
rational calGulation of the net advantages associated with a specific 
influence attempt (Cartwrightj 196S) . In other words ^ the exercise of 
of influence is a behavioral act directed toward the attainment of 
particular goals, A number of writers have conceptualized the process 
of exercising power in terms of a expectancy theory or subjective expected 
utility model (e.g., Cartwright, 1965] Harsanyi, 1962j Nagel, 1968] 
Pollard 5 Mitchell, 1972; Tedeschi, et al,* 1972), Despite the theoretical 
popularity of such approaches in explaining power related behavior, it 
appears that few studies (e^g., French, Morrison and Levinger, 1960] 
ZLpf, 1960) have operationali zed measures designed to test expectancy 
predictionH related to the exercise of influence. Instrumental motiva- 
tion in this study was conceptualized in terms of a simplified expectancy 
theory approach incorporating two variables^ (1) perceived probability 
of successfully exercising influence; (2) anticipated value of the outcome 
of successful influence* When these two components are multiplicatively 
conibined to form a measure of motivational force to exert influence, it was 
predicted such u measure would be positively related to power motivation. 

Power motivatJon has also been found to be related to self-percc]3ti oiis 
of power CCartwriglit , 1965] Lavinger, 19S9] Tedeschi et al,, 1972), 
Levingcr (1959), for example, induced high self-perceptions of power in 
expurimcntal subjects and found moderate relationships between such 
purceptlons and a ninasure of number of influence attempts, Consec|Uontly, 
it was predicted that individuals with high self-perceptions of power 
arc more likely to exhibit high power motivation in the work place. 
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It is important to recognize that ^.he three cnmponents of power 
motivation discussed above are conceptually related. For example ^ high 
self-perceptions of power are likely to affect the perceived probability 
of successfully exerting influence. In addition, the needs for power and 
achievement may be related to the valence attached to the outcomes of 
successful influence attempts. 

Characteristics of the Influence Attempt 

The exercise of influence can be viewed as a puiposeful act in which 
the individual exerting influence (i-e., the influence agent) must make 
calculated choices among alternative influence targets in the organization 
and methods of influence to utilize in the influence attempt. Factors 
affecting both of these decisions were exmined in this study. 

The choice of a target of influence is a relatively neglected aspect 
of the exercise of power in organisations * Most studies examining 
characteristics of the exercise of influence hold constant the target 
of influence (e^g.* Kipnis S Cosentino, 1969; Rosenberg 6 Pearlin, 1962)* 
Organisational decision making, however, is a process characterized by 
a large niunber of participants who may differ with respect to their 
potential influence over the decision outcome CPatchen, 1974). In 
orgmlzational decision making contexts, then, influence agents are likely 
to have some discretion in the choice of a target even though the formal 
decision making channels are specified. One study by Filley and Grimes 
(1967) found little agreemGnt among respondents cQncerning who they would 
appryach to influence th-^ outcome of eight hypothetical docisions. 

Tedeschi et al . (1975) indicate that the major consideration in the 

choice of an influence target is the exjjectation that the target controls 
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access to the important values desired. Further, they hypothosizc that 
people have a natural tendency to go through the '^channels of authority." 
This is presumably t]ie path of least resistance in selecting a target and 
involves lower potential costs in exerGising influence. The probability of 
successfully influencing a decision^ hQWever, may increase' in certain sit- 
uations by choosing a target outside the "chain of command" with respect 
to the decision to De influenced. For example^ it may be necessary to go 
over tJie head of your immediate superior in situations where he or she is 
believed to be unsymnathctic to your goals. 

The propensity of influence agents to choose an influence target 
QithuT insUle or outside the "chain of comniand" was examined in this study* 
Twu factors were hypothesized to affect such a choice. First, the nature 
of the deciHiun to bu influenced may affect tho choice of an influence 
target, rnfluonco agents are likely to approach different individuals in 
attempting to influence decisions of various types even when tlie formal 
"chain of command" with respect to these different decisions is the same. 
This choice may be highly dependent on perceptions concerning the ability 
of others to influence the decision outcome (Tedeschi et al,, 1D723 and 
informal internction patterns Jiat develop in the workplace. Second, the 
timing of the influence attempt was predicted to affect the choice of a 
target* Decision making in organiuations is frequently a process that takes 
place ovQT a jscriod of time C^^^fi** budgeting decisions)* More im]iorfnnvly , ^ 
the r *lc of various jndividu*iJs in the decision process may change as the 
ducition moves through the organization.. Individuals who are influential 
durLng tho early stages of a decision process may not be influential during 
the late stages. In examining the timing of the influence attempt in rel- 
ation zo the choice of an influenco target, the nature of the decision to 
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be influenced was lifelcl constant so the two predictions conceding this 
choice were not confounded* 

The second characteristic of the exercise of influence investigated 
in this study concerned the choice of a method of influence. Raven and 
Kruhianski [1970) have reviewed a number of criteria that may be used in 
choosing among alternative methods of influence. Previous research has 
found the choice of a method of influence to be related to the nature of 
the influence situation CGoodstadt S KipniSj 1970] Kipnis 8 Costentino, 
1969), Rotter's (1966) internal-external control orientation (Goodstadt 6 
Iljolle, 1973) and professional norms (Rosenbarg S Perlin, 1962), In addition, 
such a chnice has been hypothesized to depend upon the differential in 
influence between the influence agent and target of the influence attempt 
CKipnis, 1974; Tedeschi et al,, 1972, 1973), 

Two factors were predicted to influence the choice of a inethod of 
influence. First, the choice of a method was predicted to be related to 
the target of influence (holding decision situation constant) . Influence 
agents may select the method of influence which is believed to be most 
appropriate and potentially effective given the person to be influenced. 
Second, the choice of a method was hypothesized to depend upon the timing of 
the influence attempt (holding both influence situation and influence tar- 
got constant) , Methods of influence likely to be effective during the early 
stages of a decision prnccH.s may not be successful during the Intc staj^es. 
For exainple, individunls may be more likely to use threats during tlie late 
stages of a decision process. 

The research questions of primary interest here con :orns the pro- 
pensity of the influence agent to use different methods of influcnco 
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depending upon the choice of a target and the timing of the attempt. No 
specific predictions were made concerning which of the several methods of 
influence studied were most likely to be used in various situations* 

Determinants of Influence Effectiveness 

Very little is known concerning the determinants of effectiveness 
in the exercise of influence in organizations. Much of the literature 
which addresses this issue is biographic in nature (e.g.^ Evans 5 Novakj 
1966) i case study (e.g., Strauss, 1962) or relates overall leadership 
effectiveness as defined by group productivity to the possession of var- 
ious bases of social power CStogdill, 1974). An ex^ple of this last 
type of 'research is provided by Bachman, Smith and Slesinger (1966) . 
They found that managers of high effectiveness sales offices were more likely 
to place reliance on referent and e^qDert power as opposed to legitimate , 
coercive or reward power, " Such research appears to provid'S only indirect 
clues concerning effectiveness in the exercise of influr^ 

Unlike previous investigations ^ this study utilize a criterion that 
was specifically designed to meoisure effectiveness ir axercising influence 
(as opposed to overall leadership or group effecti less) * In addition, 
attention was directed toward cHaracteristics of the process of exercising 
influence as possible determinants of effectiveness. 

The results presented here exojuino the relationship between tlie rated 
effectiveness of managers in exercising influence and the likelihood they 
would uAC various methods of Lnfluence in given decision situations. The 
intent of this analysis was to dot ermine whether managers rated effective use 
characteristically dii'Icrcnt methods of jnfluunce tJum indivi duiilii who arc leu* 
ut'fectivu. Thir» aauiyuls was purely explaratu ry in nature and LJiui* no 
specific predLctions were madn concerning the nature of the relationships 
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likely to be found. 

Method of Study 

Sample and Research Site 

The sample for this study was composed on 65 elementary school prin- 
cipals from three West Coast school districts. Sampling only elementary 
school principals allowed formal position power and role requirements to be 
held relatively constant in the study. In addition, studying elementary 
school principals provided a sample of managers occupying intra-organiEatlonal 
boundary spanning roles. The principals were clearly recognized as the spokes 
men for their organizational subunits and thus in a position to exercise 
upward influence in the organization. 

The three school districts studied were composed of an approximately 
equal number of elementary schools and had somewhat similar organizational 
structures. In each district the principals reported to an assistant or 
deputy superintendent of instruction. No major differences were found 
between the principals sampled from the three districts in tenns of age, 
tenure in the district or tenure on the job of principal. For this reason, 
principals from the three districts were combined for purposes of analysis. 

Research Instruments 

Respondents complerGd a questionnaire specifically designed for this 
study that asked them to indicate their perceptions and behavioral inten- 
tions with respect to three decisions commonly faced by managers in or- 
ganizations: CI) the allocation of budgetary resources; (Z) reclassification 
or promotion of a subordinate in the absence of currently available bud- 
getary resources; (3) securing resources to undertake a special project 
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CrejQurces in additidn to the basic budgat allocation). In addition, 
principals were asked to distinguish between the early and late stages of 
the budgetary procesB in answering several questions to introduce the con- 
sideration of timing in the study. These decisions were chosen for study 
because they were felt to be commonly faced by most managers and the 
determination of the decision outcome is outside the authority of the prin- 
cipal. The exorcise of upward influence is therefore necessary to affect the 
decision outcome* 

For each decision situation and both stages of the budgeting process j 
principals wero uHkcd to indicate: (1) the perceived probability of suc- 
cessfully influencing the decision Cmeasured on an 11 point probability 
scale representing the number of chances out of 100 of being successful)! 
(2) the anticipated value Cvalence) of the outcome of successful influence 
(9 point scale ranging from "not valuable** to **extramely valuablo**) ; (3) 
the name of the individual they would be most likely to 'approach in attan^ting 
to influence the decision Bnd the name of the individual they would be next 
most likely to approach; (4) the likelihood of using five methods of in» . 
fluenco with respect to each potential influence target (5 point scale 
ranging from '^vory unlikely to use method*' to **very likely to use method**). 
The five methods of influence studied were* (1) threats Ce*g., to go to the 
board); (2) appeals to legitimate authority Ce-g*, school board policies); 
t3) purHu;unvQ uriuinients; (4J rcwurdH or exchnngu of favors; (5) providing 
information to the individual in such a way they are not aware you arc 
trying to influence them. Following Gilinan (19^32), the last inGthod of 
influence was interpreted as "manipulation," The defining characteristic of 
**manipulation*' appears to be the lack of awareness on the part of the influence 
target that an individual is tiyini* to influence them. 
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In addition, each respondent was asked to provide ratings of the 
overall influence of principals and administrators in the ichool districts, 
including themself- The self-rating of influence was of particular inter- 
est in the study. Influence was defined as the '^general rtility to get 
others to do something they might not otherwise do." Ratings of inrluence 
were made on a 9 point scale ranging form ''almost no influence" to "very 
high influence." To insure varimce in the ratings and establish anchor 
points on the scale, principals were asked to use the following procedure: 
(1) first rate the individual they believed had the most influenee in the dis- 
tricti (2) next rate the individual they believed had the least influence; 
(3) complete the remaining ratings, TTiis procedure appears to have suc- 
cessfully insured an adequate level of variance in the ratings. 

The needs for power and achievement were measured using the Manifest 
Needs Questionnaire developed by Steers and Braunstein (in press) , This in- 
str^ent utilizes behaviorally anchored preferences in the work situation 
to measure need strengths. The developers of the instrument report acceptable 
levels of reliability and good convergent and discriminant validity of the 
^scales . 

Independent ratings were obtained for each principal concerning their: 
(1) overall influence activity in the district; (2) overall effectiveness 
in exercising influence. The ratings were made by the immediate superior 
of each principal on a 9 point scale ranging from "well below peor.s" to 
"well above, peers." For purposGs of analysis the ratings were standardized 
for each rater C^ean zero and standard deviation equal to one] to eliminate 
the influence of rater response tendencies. 
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Data Collection 

Questionnaires woro distributed by the researcher a.nd returned 
directly to the univorsity by mail. Principals were told that the 
purposo of the study was to examine the use of influonce by managers to 
achieve goals associated with the performance of their job. Qutstionnaires 
were individually coded so that responses could later be matched with the 
independent behavioral ratings. A great deal of emphasis was placed on the 
anonymity of responses and confidentiality of the study issults in explaining 
the study due to the potentially sensitive nature of the topic. The 
averaae response rate across the throe districts of 83% which way judged 
to 1)0 cjuitc good given tlie use of a mail survey. 

Results 

Power Motivation 

A measure of motivational force to exert influence was calculated 
SQparately for the budget, reclassification and special projects decision 
situations by multiplicatively combining the perceived probability of 
successfully exerting influence md the anticipated value of the outcome of 
successful influence associated with each decision. The independent 
rating of overall influence activity was examined in relation to the 
mutivatlunal forcu to exert influonce (three measures), need for power, 
need r{»r achi^cvument and scl r-pcrccjptions of power. Since the "predlctur" 
variables cannot be assumed to be independent, a multivariate €nethod of 
analysis was utilised* Multiple dLscrirainant analysis w.^j, the metliod of 
analysis chosen due to its ability to provide more extensive information 
concerning relationships in the data. Respondents were divided into high, 
medium and low influence activity groups by trichotoraizing the distribution 
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of standardized rating based on scovm one standard deviation above and below 
the mean. The results of this analysis are reported in Table 1. The reduced 
sample size in this analysis was due to the failure of several respondents to 
provide self -ratings of influence. 

Insert Table 1 About Here 

The results of the analysis indicate that influence activity was 
significantly related to the measures of motivational force, need strengths 
and self-perceptions of power. The strength of the multivariate relationship 
as nieasured by omega-squared corrected for small samples CTatsuoka, 1973) indi- 
cates that 12% of the variance in the "predictor'- measures was explainable 
by reference to the grouping of principals based on the level of Influence activity. 

An examination of the means and discriminant weights in Table 1 suggest 
that high influence activity principals can be described as having both high 
instrumental and instrinsic fflotivation to exert influence, as well as high self- 
perceptions of influence. The findiug that the motivational force measure associ- 
ated with the budget decision and, to a lesser extent, the special projects decision 
discriminated between high and low influence activity groups provides support for 
decision theory approaches to power motivation. The results indicate that principals 
who are active in attempting to influence the outcome of decisions in the school 
district are more likely to pBrceive a high probability that such activity will 
lead to valued outcomes. In addition, it was found that the need for power and self- 
percoptions of influence also tended to discriminate between influence activity 
groups. These findings are congruent with the results of previous research In which 
such measures have been found to be related to the propensity to exert influence in 
various situations. , ■ ^ 

Chnrnctcristics of tho Influcnco Attempt 

The first characteristic of the influence attempt examined concerned tho 
choice of a target of influence (i.e., individual most likely to be approached 



in an attempt to influonce a decision) for the three decisions studied and 
the two stagej of the budgeting process. It was predicted that the choice of 
a influence target would be rolatod to nature of the docision to be 
influenced and the timing of the influence attempt. These predictions wore 
examined in relation to the assertion of Tedeichi et al. (1972) that 
~individufrts--are more-^i^ikely to stay within the organizationally specified 
•'chain of command*' in selecting influence targets , 

Interviews conducted with administrative personnel within each school 
district revealed that the ''chain of coiranand'^ was the same for euch of the 
decisions studied and for the th*o stages of the budgeting process. In 
other words, within each school district the principal shQuld go to the 
same individual in an attempt to influence each of these' decisions* 
Because the **chain of command*^ was the same for each decision, the choice 
of different influence targets across the decision situations constitutos 
evidence of the propensity to deviate from the organizationally specified 
"chain of command'^ in exercising influence. A simple frequency count found 
that 59% of the principals choose different influence targets with respect 
to the three decisions and 27% choose a different target during tho oariy 
and late stagus of the budgeting decision. 

To examine the relationship between the choice of a target and the 
nature of the decision situation, the choice of a target for each decision 
was divided into two classes: (1) target inside the "chain of command"; 
(2) target Qutsi de the "chain of cominand," Cochran *s Q Test (Sicgel^ 1956) 
writi used to test whether the principal's choice of a target was systLMnritlcally 
related to the nature of the docision to be influenced. This test provides 
:i methorl ui Lusti/i>| wiiDthcr three or more sets of fref|Uyncies differ tmonii 
thiMnseivuH wJiun subjects arc ''matdiud'' or repeated ineasiU'es are usud. The 
results uf thi^i analysis arc ru]3ortcd in Table 2. 
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Insert Table 2 About Hare 

As the results in Table 2 indicate, there was a significant ralationship 
between the choice of a target and the type of decision to be influenced. 
Although there was a marked tendency for principals to stay within the 
"chain of command" for the budget and special projects decision, this was 
not found to be the case with respect to the reclassification decision. 
Closer analysis of the data indicated that principals who deviated from 
the "chain of command" were likely to approach a staff personnel officer 
to influence this decision. 

A similar analysis was performed to exMine the relationship between 
the choice of a target and the timing of the influence attempt. As before, 
responses were divided into two classes reflecting the choice of a 
target inside or outside the "chain of commmd." McNemar*s test for 
the significance of changes (Siegelp 1956) was used to test the relationship. 
The results arc reported in Table 3, 

Insert Table 3 About Here 

The results in Table 3 demonstrate that the timing of the influence 
attempt was significantly related to the choice of a target. Principals 
wore most likely to go outside the "chain of comm«id" during the late 
-Stages of the budgeting process, toalysis of the responses suggests that 
during the late stages of the process principals indicated they irnxQ likely 
to go over the head of their imnediate superior'^to the superintendent in 
making an influence attempt • Such a finding probably closely reflects 
the movement of the faudgeting decision through the organization from lower 
levels during the early stages to the highest levels during tJic late strides 
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of the process. 

The second characteristic of the exarcise of influence ex^ined 
in the study concerned the likelihood of using five methods of influence 
in the three decision situations md both stages of the budgeting process. * 
It was predicted that the choice of a method of influence would be related 
to the target of influence (holding decision situation constant) and the 
timing of the influence attempt Cholding both decision situation and 
turget of influence constant). 

To exsuiiine the choice of a method of influence in relation to the 
choice of an influence target, the ratings of the likelihood of using 
each of the five methods of influence were compared for the two influence 
targets identified for each of the three decisions studied. In other words, 
a within^decision anal/sis was conducted resulting in three comparisons. 
By comparing the ratings for the two targets named for each decision it 
is possible to hold constant the affect of decision type on the choice of 
a method. 

Ihe method of comparison involved the calculation of a mean ab-solutc 
difreronco scoro acra.s.s the fjvc mathods for the two sets of ratings in 
yach comparison (e.g., the absolute difference was taken between the 
likelihood of using persuasion with respect to the first target and the 
likalihood of using persuasion for the second target, and so forth for 
oacli method). If there were no difforencDs in the likelihood of using 
the motliods of influence across the two targets, the mean difference score 
would have a expected value of zero. On the other hand, if the likelihood 
oF uning the methods differed across the two targets, the me.-in dlfforuncu 
:uuiru wijuld havu nn cxjicctod value greater than sura. 
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The comparison for each of the three decision situations was tested 
by means of a t-test to determine whether the mean difference score 
significantly differed from zero. The results of the analyses indicated 
that the mean difference score was significantly different from lero 
in each of the three comparisons it = 3.71^ 3*20* 3,33^ respectively), 
AH t values were significcmt at p*<01 with S2 degrees of freedom (reduced 
sample size for this analysis is due to the failure of some respondents 
to indicate two different influence targets for each decision) , 

To determine whether the choice of a method of influence was related 
to the timing of the influence attempt, a similar method of analysis was 
used. The likelihood ratings for the methuds of influence were compared 
for the target of influence that was most likely to be approached during 
the early and late stages of the budgeting process* In this analysis only 
responses in which the same individual was chosen as the influence target 
during the early and late stages of the process were examined (N - 47 
responses). In this manneri it is possible to hold constant both the 
target of influence and the type of decision in determining the influence 
of timing on the choice of a method* The results of the analysis indicate 
that the mean difference score significantly differed from zero (t 3,33, 
p<,01, 46 df) , As a consequence of these ^alyses, it was concluded that 
the choice of a method of influence was significantly related to both 
the choice of an influence target and the timing of the influence attempt. 

Influence E ffectiveness 

The relationship between the rating of influence effectiveness and 
the ratings of the likulihood of uning five methods of influence was 
examined separately for the three decision situations md for the early 
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and late stagGS of the budgeting process. Although it ii recognizaE' that ' 
these analyses are not independent, the rglationship was examined for 
eaQh of the five situations to determine whether consistent relationships 
would be found. For each analysis, principals were divided into high, 
medium and low effectiveness groups based on a trichotomization of the 
distribution of standardized effectiveness ratings, Trichotomization 
was achieved by dividing the distribution based on scores one standard 
deviation above or below the mean* A multiple discriminant analysis 
was run for each decision situation to determine the multivariate 
relationship batweGn influence effectiveness and the likelihood of using 
the various methods. 

Insert Tables 4, 6, 7^ 8 About Here 

The results of the analysis for the budget decision are reported in 
Table 4, the early stages of the budget in Table 5, the late stages of 
the budget in Table 6, tlie reclas-^ification decision in Table 7, and the 
special projects decision in Tablo S. As the roHults indicate, influence 
oFfcctiveness was signlficmtly rolated to the choice of a method of 
influence in four of the five decision situations (no significant relation- 
ship was found for the Teclassification decision although the pattern of 
mean scores found in this situation was similar to that found in the other 
analyses) . 

An examination of the means and discriminant weights for each analysis 
suggests that "mana imlntion*' was the method of influence that mo:4t consistently 
di f fyrcnti ated botwucn high and law cf fectivenur.H princijiaJs, In the fir^t 
throe analysus, it wan found that high effect ivunci^s princi|jals wuru mora 
likuly to indicate they would use '^manipulation'' than were mediuin und low 
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effectiveness principals. In addition, it was found ,that medium effectiveness 
principals indicated they were relatively more likely to use rewards or 
exchange of favors than wore either the low or high effectiveness groups. 
In the special projects decision CTable 8), a somewhat more complex 
pattern of results were found. The likelihood of using persuasive arguments 
differentiated the high and medium groups from principals rated low in 
effectiveness. High effectiveness principals were relatively more likely to 
indicate they would use '^manipulation*^ than were principals in the other 
groups. The likelihood of using rewards or exchange of favors distinguished 
low and medium effectiveness principals from the high group. Further, medium 
effectiveness princpals were slightly more likely to indicate they would use a 
threat. The strength of these relationships as measured by the corrected 
omega-squared (Tatsuoka, 1973) ranged from a low of 12% to a high of 23% 
across the analyses. 

Discussion 

The broad concern of this study can be summarized with reference to 
Lasswell's C19S1) description of the central issue in research on politics: 
who gets what, when and how. More specifically, the results of the study 
provide information concerning the characteristics of individuals who arc 
likely to be high in influence activity within the organisation and 
Hcvoral factors that may affect the method by which they exorcise influence. 

The rosultf indicate that principals who were high in influence activity 
can be characterized by both instrumental and intrinsic motivation to 
cxort influence, as well as high self-perceptions of power. The finding that 
high influence activity principals tend to pcrceiVG a relatively higher 
probability that influence attempts on their part will lead to valued out- 
comes suggest strategies organizations might employ in an effort to control 
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political behavior* Specifically^ organizations may be able to control 
such perceptions through cnreful attention to the reinforcement of behavior 
in thework setting. For example^ influence activity that is followed by 
negative reinforcement or a lack of reinforcement may serve to decrease the 
perceived= probability that valued outcomes will result from influence 
activity and, eventually, extinguish such behavior. Further, selective ^ 
reinforcement of the wonsequences of political behavior may control the 
extent to which the need for power is stimulated among managers in the work 
cnvironinent. 

Although a significant multivariate relationship was found between 
the rating of influence activity and the measures of power motivation, the 
low strength of the relationship C12%3 suggests that additional measures 
and more sophisticated measurement techniques need to be incorporated in 
future research. For example, Cartwright (19653 hypothesized that the role 
perceptions of the manager may be an important determinant in the degree to 
which they engage in influence activity. Such a measure was not examined j, 
in the presont investigation. In addition, more sophisticated expectancy 
measures incorporating multiple outcomes and differentiating between various 
levels of effort may improve the prediction of influence activity. 

The finding that principals were likely to choose influence targets 
outside the organizationally specified "chain of command'' with respect 
to important decisions providos indirect evidence of the existence of 
political motivation in these organizations (this seems to be more plnusjblc 
tiuui thu ulturnative explanation that principles were not nwaro of the "chain 
of command"). Presumably, principals who were not sensitive to political 
considerations surrounding the influence of decision outcomes would be more 
likely to confine their influence attcpts to prcscribgd channel s. The fimlinu 
tluit the clioice of an Influence targnt was reiatcU to both the type of 
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decision to be influenced and the timing of the influence attempt suggests 
that principals made calculated choices among alternative target 'n 
exercising influence. More research is needed to detemine the for 
such choices. For exMiple, future research might test the predici. on of 
Tedeschi et. al, (1973) that the choice of a target is dependent upon 
perceptions that the individual controls valuable resources and can be 
successfully influenced. Other factors that may influence such a choice 
include informal interaction patterns and friendships that develop in the 
work setting. 

The results with respect to the likelihood of using various methods 
of influence also suggest that the principals made calculated choices 
deponding upon the individual to be influenced and the timing of the 
influence attempt. These findings add to the previous research which has 
found that several individual and situational factors influence the choice 
of a mothod. Future research may follow the lead of Raven and Kruglanski 
(19703 in atcempting to determine the nature of the criteria that are 
used in making these choices, These results found in this study suggest 
that the likelihood of using various methods of influence may be dependent 
on perceptions that different methods are more appropriate and likely to 
bo more offectivo given the particular person to be influenced. In 
addition, the choice of a method may be limited by formal and infomal 
norms that devolop in the organ! nation concerning which methods are 
legitimate to use, 

Thu finding that Influence effectiveness was most consistently related 
to the likelihood of using ^'manipulation" as a method of influence appears 
to have Machiavellian connotations. The use of ''manipulation," however, can 
be viewed as a strategic technique designed to maximize the influoncc agent* 
flexibility in exercising influence. For oxmnple, the influence agent runs 
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the risk of being turned down early in the process when more direct methods 
of influence are used (e.g., persuasive arguments). When this occurs, 
the only further course of action available to the individual may involve 
potentially costly attempts to go over the head of the immediate decision maker. 
In the school district setting, for example, the principal may go to the 
school board on a particular issue. By using more indirect methods of 
influence such as "manipulation," the influence agent maintains a higher 
degree of flexibility with respect' to future action. In Newman's (1968) 
terms, he or she "avoids a decisive engagement." 

When nrninisational politics is defined as the "deliberate exorcise 
of power for particular ends" CPortor, 1974), it can be seen that the 
exercise of upward influence by managers in organizations constitutes 
one subset of the larger study of organizational politics. The tendency 
m the past to view organizational politics as an inherently negative 
feature of organizations has perhaps inhibited research on this topic. 
It appears more resonable, however, to view organizational politics as 
a neutral phenomena in organizations. Political behavior is neither 
inherently positive or negative. Rather, the important consideration 
is whether k .uiavior contributes to organizational goal attainment. 
Berliner (1073) provides one interesting oxample in Soviet industry 
whore politLcal bohuvior has boon institutionalized because of its contri- 
Ixition to overall orguni :;:itlonal effoctiveness . 

TheTc is iittlo doubt that additionul research is needed to incroasc 
our understnnding of the process tlirough which power is oxnrcised in 
organizations. This study focused on aspects of the process in educational 
organizations. Future research may examine the generality of theso findings 
in other institutional contexts. Of particular interest may be tlie extent . 
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to which organizational climate influences the level of political activity 
within the brganiiation. Viewing organisational politics as a neutral 
phenomena in organiEations will hopefully serve to increase research interest 
in this area. 
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"^Following Dahl (195^) ^ the terms power and influence will be used 
interchangeably. In the discussion which follows , the "exercise of 
power'* and the **exereise of influence** both refer to the same funda- 
mental procoss- 
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Table 1 

Discriminant Weights and Mean Levels of 
Motivational Force, Need Strengths and Self- influence Ratings 
for High, Medium and Low Influence Activity Principals 



Influence Activity 
Low Medium ' High Discriminant 
Measures (n^l) (n=38) (n^7) Weights 

Motivational Force 





Budget Decision 


21.0 


29.9 


49.9 


.70 




Reclassi f ication 


Decision 15.0 


30.6 


32.6 


.13 




Special Projects 


Decision 45,0 


SI. 8 


sa.i 


-.36 


Need 


for Power 


3.4 


3.8 


4.0 


.48 


Need 


for Achievement 


2.9 


3.3 


3.6 


.28 


Self- 


influence Rating 


4.0 


5.3 


S.7 


.39 


No to ; 


Test Statistic 


= 23.2 C12di), p<.( 


35, n^al2?« 
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Table 2 

Choice of Influence Target In Relation 
to the "Chain of Comnand" 



Choice of 
Influence Target 




Decision Situation 




Budget 


Reclassification 


Special 
Proj act 


Inside ''Chain of Command*' 


49 


33 


51 


Outside "Chain of Command" 


IS 


31 


13 



Note: Q = 8.6 C2df ) , p<.OS 
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Table 3 
Choice of Influence Target 
By Timing of the Influence Attempt 



Choice of 


Stages of Budgetary Decision Process 


Influenca Target 


Early 


Late 


Inside '^Chain of Command'' 


47 


40 


Outside "Chain of Command" 


17 


24 



Note: ^ 6.8 Cldf), p<,05 
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Table 4 
Budget Decision: 
Discriminant Weights and Mean Likelihood Ratings 

of Using Five Methods of Influence 
For High^ Medium and Low Effectiveness Principals 



Influence Effectiveness 



Methods of Influence 


Low 
fn=ll) 


Medium 
Cn=46) 


High 
Cn=8D 


Discrifninant 
Weights 


Threats 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.00 


Legitimate Authority 


4.2 


3.9 


4.1 


.28 


Persuasive Arguments 


3.9 


4.6 


4.6 


.01 


Rewards 


1.2 


1.6 


1.0 


-.73 


Manipulation 


1.8 


2.2 


3.3 


1.03 


Note: Test Statistic = 


19.9 ClOdf) p<. 


05, n2=12% 
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Table S 

Early Stages of Budget Decision- 
Discriminant Waights and Mean Likelihood Ratings 
of Using Five Methods of Influtnce 
For High, Medium and Low Effectiveness Principals 



Influence Eff e c t i v en s s 



Methods of Influence 


Low 


Medium 
Cns463 


High 

Cn=83 


DiscTimlnant 
Weights 


Threats 


' 1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.00 


Legitimate Authority 


4.2 


4.1 


4.5 


.24 


Persuasive Arguments 


3.9 


4.7 


4.6 


-.26 


Rewards 


1.1 


1.6 


1.0 


-.76 


Manipulation 


1.9 


2.2 


3.3 


.83 


Note- Tost Statistic = 


20. S ClOdf) 


p<.os, 


= 13% 
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Table 6 

Late Stages of Budget Decision: 
Discriminant Weights and Mean Likelihood Ratings 
of Using Five Methods of Influence 
For High, Medium and Low Effective Principals 
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Methods of Influence 


Influence Effectiveness 
Low Medium High 
■ Cn-11] fn=46-| fnmPA 


Discriminant 
Weights 


Threats 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


.00 


Legitimate Authority 


4.3 


4.0 


4.4 


.41 


Persuasive Arguments 


3.8 


4.7 


4.6 


-.13 


Rewards 


1.2 


l.S 


1.0 


-.76 


Manipulation 


2.0 


2.0 


3.3 


1.06 


Note: Test Statistic = 


23.4 ClOdf) 


p<.01, n2 = 


16% 
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Table 7 
Reclassification Decision: 
Discriminant Weights and Mem Likelihood Ratings 
of Using Five Methods of Influence 
For Hlgh^ Medium and Low Effectiveness Principals 



Influence Effectiveneis 



Methods of Influence 


Low 


Mediifln 
Cn=46) 


High 
Cn-8) 


Discriminant 
Weights 


Threats 


1.2 


1.1 


1.0 


-.36 


Legitimate Authority 


4.6 


4.4 


4.3 


.01 


Persuasive Arguments 


4.0 


4.4 


4.6 


-.04 


Rewards 


1.1 


1.4 


1.3 


-.44 


Manipulation 


1.9 


1.9 


3.1 


1.01 


Note: Test Statistic = 


13.2 (lOdf) 


p = NS 
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Table 8 
Special Projects Decision: 
Discriminant Weights and Mean Likelihood Ratings 
of Using Five Mathods of Influence 
For Lqw^ Medium and High Effectiveness Principals 



Influenca Effectiveness 



Methods of Influence 


Low 
Cn=113 


Medium 
en^45) 


High 


Discriminant 
WelBhts 


Threats 


1.0 


1.1 


1.0 


.75 


Legitimate Authority 


4.6 


4.2 


4.0 


-.11 


Persuasive Arguments 


3.7 


4.8 


4.8 


.97 


Rewards 


l.S 


1.6 


1.0 


.56 


Manipulation 


1,9 


1.9 


3.0 


-.SO 


Note: Test Statistic =! 


30.8 ClOdf) 


p<.01, _ 


231 
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